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AIRF A} St The Six Vice-Presidents. 


The Vice- Presidents of the Six Boards. 


AT SZ The Six Villages. 
Feel Ju RB uly 9 74 oF AF FE Ls ve Sa Sty, 
#4 NES 4) ALAA), TEKS ARH SP. . el 
mee Sat sbe). Wis UNS Bat a oF 
afterwards united and became the State of Chin 
Han (Bett Ale.) 
At AJ The Six Surnames. 
2: 2], $Y, #é 3}. & &. RE J, #b YF. 
The Six principal surnames of 
Fy Ee A] The Six “a 0g 
chee VAG cwRUS. Mk ZA, 
Pan Bh 2) J OSS 7d Shor FSP Th eee 
fa ZA | The Six Ministers (who died.) 
= FE 79 AE. ASAE BE. ORTH Sh 
$e], ELF 2IN, MRI RMP SS 3 


In 1450 when the king of Korea was deposed by his uncle 
who usurped the throne, there were six Ministers who refused 
to serve one whom they regarded as a rebel. These, it is need- 
less to say, were put to death. There were six others however 
who were not so conscientious and said that a king was a king 
and should be served as such only whilst he reigned and that 
allegiance to him terminated with his deposition. 
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T KE 5A The Six Shops. 


The Silk Shop The Grass-cloth Shop. 

The Paper Shop The Hempen Shop. 

The Muslin Shop The Odds and Ends Shop. 

These are sometimes known as the “Six Guilds.” Thev 

possess the monopoly of trade in the above mentioned goods and 
for this privilege thev are called upon to contribute towards the 
expenses of a Royal Wedding, Funeral ete. Any one in the 
capital who deals in the above mentioned articles without re 
obtaining the permission of the guild in question is liable 
have his goods confiscated. 


SS ee The Six Grades (of land, for purposes of 
taxation) 


i A] The Seven Books. 


The Great Learning. 

The Doctrine of the Mean. 
Mencius. 

The Analects of Confucins. 
The Book of Poetry. 

The Rook of History. 

The Rook of Changes. 


AB SES] The Fight Good and Virtnons (men.) 
IGS She ANS ee 
Rit SAE. SR 9. en 


These were eight celebrated pupils of ARIF 2] =} 7}. 
NG | The Fight Good and Virtnons (men). 
KIC AAD. BH ok eh. Ae Fe Lh 2) 7 
2. MIM ANZ. IF YA. AE VA. 4 
a Ar. Hari ALY el. 
These were eight virtuous pnd Joyal Ministers who were ex- 
cuted about 1510 owing to the slanderous charges of a courtier 


who wished to enhance his own power. 


BRA a} Sj AF The Ficht Good and Virtuous Min- 


isters. 

VE 3S). MIM Babe. aR 1. 
ERE SY, Mimill HIF Asc 2)4 
Y, BRS 43. Bie |) $4. 


Eight Ministers who are considered as models. 
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At FA The Fight Sights (of Kang Ouen To). 

The Sam Il (— H A} 9} ) anchorage of Ko Syeng 
(dR 7g) Ce 

The Nak San ( AF) anchorage of Yang San 
(SER: SS). 

The Kyeng Po (Soa yiH Fy 3E) tower of Kang Reung 
(TR U-S). 

The Chyouk Sye Py py 4 }A) tower of Sam Ch’yek 
(= 734)). 

The Ch’eng Kan (Yaa) Ay 1k) tower of Kan Syeng 


FFoR 17g). 
The Ouel Song AA SJ Ar) tower of P’yeng Hai 
(7 33] oe 
The Chyong Syek GRA Zz. A) tower of Tong 
Ch’yen (3f)I| SAA). 
¥ The Si Tyoung Gage A} tT) tower of Hyep Kok 
MA YA. | 
By towers must here be understood high two-storied places 


used either as a watch-tower or a place to resort to for amuse- 
ment. 


JIE ZY The Eight Celebrated Sights (of Oul San.) 
‘The river emytying into the sea. 
The mountain peaks rising up into the sky. 
The evaporating of salt on the plains. 
The clouds enclosing the mountain-peaks. 
The fishermen’s lights on an Autumn evening. 
The peaks of the fairies projecting into the sky. 
The pinnacles of Choung Syeng. 
The sailing boats of Nai Hwang. 


J\ HE AFA The Hight Roues. 


Eight celebrated idlers and drunkards of olden time. 


A Se YY 7 The Fight military Aids-de-Camp 
(to the Governor.) 
The Northern Aid-de-Camp. in Ham Kyeng To. 


The Southern t: - i ae s YF 
The Oh‘yeng Chyou _,, ,, Ch’young Ch’yeng To. 
The Kang Chin ss ,, Chyen La To. 


The An Chyu ‘ol », P’yeng An To. 
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The Hoang Chyou Aid-de-Camp. Hoang Hai To. 
The Aid-de-Camp of the Right in Kyeng Sang To. 
The ” ” Left ” ” ” ” 


KE 34. The Eight Rich Families. 


pete families of (KS#K 4 S<) who are famous for their 
wealth. 
IM FF The Eight Reforms of Ki Ja (4-7 

Hz) 

He who kills another shall be put to death. 

He who wounds.another shall pay a fine in grain. 

He who robs another shall be a slave in the victim's 
house. 

A woman who steals shall be a slave in the victim's 
house. 

Slaves may purchase their freedom for 500,000 pieces 
of money. 

Men may not obtain wives by purchase nor may women 
obtain husbands in the same way. 

Agriculture and sericulture shall be encouraged. 


The Chyeng (FEY) law of taxation shall be enforced. 
These laws were promulgated by Ki Cha when he ascend- 
ed the throne. 


AGH ty & The Eight Provinces. 


Name. Capital. Poetical name. 
Re BAS Mimty Be A 
SUG EYS 2M Ss Be a4 
Brin BFS KE me S K 
SHAS 2M te BE Ot 
iain YU=S ja a AE 
Hw Das HEM ig ug 
Pe AUS FH A at 

Hs HY 

Ren eS HR wes US 
Li + 1 The Nine Petition 

Aa | SEU 

HER 


ca ei 
we 
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Nine Ministers who united in petitioning the king 


, 22). his court favourites Frc hy HA and as 
c 
IL + = The Nine Mausolea. 
The Nine Royal Tombs outside the East Gate of Seoul. 


Jim +z The Nine Ranks. 
Korean officialdom is divided into nine ranks. 


2% 
ot 
“Fp » Sang Chyou AE 
A 4 » Kyengchyou ¥F sp 
7a th , Yang San ef zt 
Hee » Hap Ch‘yen ( BRIIL AFAR ) 
/\. = » P‘oung Keui eras 
KA » Pong Hoa ete 2 
py A ‘ae | ¥ ,, Au Tong te he 
According to a prophecy uttered 500 years ago these will 


F 


places of refuge during the wars and tumults which usher in 
new dynasty. 


= EA k} >] AA The Twelve Royal 


These, nani are appointed from amongst those who have 
passed the military examinations. It is their duty to precede 
the king, carrying spears, in all processions. 


TRA A} 2. 9} The Fifteen Men. 

Cas 277), KEW S37 mieie 
LSA, CloR Ste CHE SATS, 
Def SAA FEL Yury Ws Aa. & 
Wis UsrAl SCM AML, Ra Use 
4%, HUG, BBE AA 


Ihese all lived previous to the present eynemny and are con- 
sidered as examples worthy of imitation. 


e 4) re An K] eer 7 | The Sixteen Celebrated Min- 
b Sik SAH. Betis Sor Hse Al 


BH, BV EB UWAY Ki wv HS RR AS, 
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ER WAAL Ft Re SM ABW, 4 
RU. Meas. oweyty * 
fi US, SHE VA, SHI WS ey, Ms 
jl 73-E77- 


Celebrated ministers of the last dynasty. 


ITAA se o} ¥] o} The Ninety-one Maids- 


in-waiting to the king. 


=BATI Ate] AI F The Three Hundred and 


Sixty Prefectures. Originally the whole peninsula was divided 
into tais number of prefectures and now this term is often used 
as a figure of speech for the whole country. 


JAB ik sa} ¥] ZI The Eight Hundred Officials. 


There are supposed to be 5 ro grades of officials outside of 
the Capital and hence when speaking of the provincial officials 
as a whole they are called the ‘800 officials.” 


= Fig yas AA} There Thousand Officials. 


There are supposed to be 3,000 grades of officials in the 
capital and as in the case above described the Seoul officials as a 
whole are often known as “the 3000,” 

The system of transliteration of Korean words in the above 
categories 1s that of Mr. Scott, which is virtually that of the 
French Missionaries. 


EK. B. LANDIS, M.D. 
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BIBLE TRANSLATION IN KOREA. 


HIS subject has been treated historically by the Editor of 
the Korran Reposirory, May, 1895; and scholarly cri- 
tiques of Matthew, Mark, Jobn, and Acts have also ap- 

peared in these pages. Hence the scope of the present article 
is neither historical nor critical, but rather an attempt to give a 
clear account, of the organization, mode of procedure, and pres- 
ent status of the work of Bible translation, for the benefit of 
those who may be interested in the subject. | 

Protestant Missions in Korea were scarce two years old, 
when on Feb. 7, 1887 all the Missionaries then in Korea were 
called together and proceeded to form themselves into a “Com- © 
mittee for translating the Bible into the Korean language.” April 
11, 1887, a provisional Constitution and By Laws were adopted. 
As thus organized, three committees were provided for; the 
Permanent Bible Committee, Translating Committee, and Gen- 
eral Revising Committee. The two last named were appointed 
by the Permanent Committee, which in turn derived its authori- 
ty from the mass meeting of five missionaries mentioned above. 

For some time the personrel of the mass meeting, Per- 
manent Committee, Translating Committee, and Gen. Revising 
Committee was of necessity identical, there being so few mission- 
aries on the field. But as others arrived, changes and additions 
were made, until in the spring of 1893, of the seven members 
of the Permanent Committee only three were on the Translat- 
ing Committee; and the General Revising Committee of four 
contained only one man who was a member of the other com- 
mittees also. 

In May, 1893, acting upon suggestions from Mr. Alex. Ken- 
mure, Agent of the Bntish and Foreign Bible Society, the Con- 
stitution was revised and amended. The Permanent Bible Com- 
mittee became the Permanent Executive Bible Committee, the 
Translating Committee was transmuted into the Board of Official 
Translators (with one addition, the same bunch of roses under a 
new name), and the General Revising Committce, whose office 
had been largely a sinecure for lack of something to revise, was 
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abolished, and its functions transferred to tte Board of Official 
Translators. 

According to the revised Constitution the ‘‘Permanent Exe- 
cutive Bible Committee shall consist of two members from each 
Protestant Evangelical Mission until such time when six Mis- 
sionary Societies shall be represented, when one member from 
each Society shall constitute the Committee.” It has “in charge 
the translation, revision, publication and conservation of the text 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Korean language.” 

In other words it has full and permanent c@ptrol of the 
whole work of Bible Translation. In order to facilitate this 
work, it has “authority to select a Board of five Official Trans- 
lators.” But if this corps of servants does not attend to its 
work properly, the Permanent Executive Committee may reduce 
their number to three or increase it to seven—or turn them all 
off and give others a trial! It is not a question of superior or 
inferior scholarship between the Executive Committee and the 
Board, but simply, “Can you do my work for me? If you can, 
pitch in and doit. If you can’t, get out of the way, and make 
room for somebody who can!’’ Such is the attitude of the Per- 
manent Executive Committee. We of the Board may not relish 
the situation, brethren, but we have got to “face the music,” 
whether we like it cr not. There wcre some oninous mutter- 
ings heard at the October meeting of the Permanent Committee, 
so the Board had better keep its weather eye open for squalls 
and settle down to a “long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether.” 

A very important section of the Constitution is the follow- 
ing; viz. “‘Article IX. The Permanent Executive Bible Com- 
mittee is authorized to receive such grants of money as may be 
made by the Bible Socities and others towards this work, and 
no expense may be incurre] without its sanction.” The Three 
Bible Societies, the American, the British and Foreign and the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, bave united in the support 
of this work their funds being contributed in the rates two-fifths, 
two-fifths, and one-fifth respectively. 

So much for the organization of the work; for minor de- 
tails the interested reader is referred to the Constitution and By 
Laws, a copy of which will be gladly furnished upon application 
to the Chairman or Secretary of the Permanent Committee. 

Let us look next at the mode of procedure, the way this 
machinery works. “The Permanent Executive Bibie Commit- 
tee meets at least three times a year for the transaction of busi- 
ness, namely, on or about the first Mondays in October, Feb- 
ruary, and June.” ‘It shall be required of the Board of Official 
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translators that they report the state of their work at each re- 
cular meeting of the Permanent Executive Bible Committee and 
whenever so called upon by the Secretary of that Committee.” 

This thrice-yearly report of the Board to the Executive 
Committee is like the steam-gauge on the engine—it shows how 
the machinery is running and under what amount of pressure 
the work is being done. During the last nine years, there has 
been a great deal of setting up and pulling down of machinery, 
firing up, whistle-blowing &c., but somehow very little attention 
has been paid to the steam-gauge—possibly because it registered 
zero so long and so persistently! At any rate no one seems to 
dread an explosion from too high a head of steam in Bible 
translation. 

There has been no formal report from the Poard this year; 
_ last year there was one, and in 1894 two reports. This does 
not mean that no work has been done, nor that the Executive 
Committee has been totally uninformed as to wat the Board of 
Translators were doing individually and in a general way. But 
it does mean that the Constitution has not been complied with 
in this respect by the Poard, and in consequence the Executive 
Committee bas bad to obtain its information in an indirect, un- 
satisfactory way. The fact is, there has been a higher steam- 
pressure and a greater amount of efficient work done in the last 
three years than the previous six combined—but the Board’s 
steam-gauge has fallen into innocuous desuetude! Let the 
chairman furbish it up and have it in good order by the next 
regular meeting so that it may register a good high figure ! 

A short account of the Translating Board’s plan of work 
may not prove uninteresting. The Board works under rules of 
its own, the general plan being that adopted in China. The 
New “estament has been taken up first, and the various Books 
apportioned among the translators. The text used as a basis 
ot translation is the Greek text underlying the Revised Version, 
due recognition being given tiie readings preferred by the 
American Committee. The Korean helpers use the Delegates 
Version of the Chinese Bible. When any translator bas with 
the assistance of his Korean helper or helpers made the best in- 
dividual translation of which he is capable, it is copied upon 
paper ruled especially for useof the Board into six columns, 
each member of the Jtoard writing only in the column which 
bears the initial letter of his name. This manuscript is then 
handed to the Secretary of the Board and by him circulated 
from. one member to another for criticism. After all have re- 
corded their criticisms and suggestions—each in his special 
column under the witial of his name—the manuscript is return- 
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ed to the translator. He thus has before him in six paraliel 
columns his own version and the suggested readings of his five 
co-translators. -He makes a fresh study of each criticised pas- 
sage, weighs the suggested changes, and then prepares a second 
version on the basis of this pelyglot of individual opinions He 
may select one out of the five proposed readings, or be guiled by 
the consensus of a majority, or reject all and re-write lis own 
version. As a matter of fact the latter course would probably 
never be followed. — 

When this second version is ready, he = five copies 
and sends one to each of the other members of the Board. After 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow each man to go over his 
copy carefully and write down criticisms and preferred readings, 
the Board is called together and goes into ‘‘protracted meeting.”’ 
ach man has his annotated copy before him. ‘The translator 
reads his manuscript verse by verse. If unchallenged it stands 
as the adoped reading of the Board. If challenged by any one, 
the merits of the proposed change are discussed pro and con 
and a vote taken, whereupon the preference of the majority be- 
comes the accepted version of the Board. 

When any manuscript has thus been acted upon by the 
Board, and the Bvard’s final version carefully prepared, it is 
turned over to the Permanent Executive Bible Committee for 
publication as the ‘““T'entative Edition” of the Board. 

There are thus three stages in the preparation of the Ten- 
tative Edition :— 

(a) The individual version made without the aid of his fel- 
low translators. 

(b) The provisional version, made by the original translator 
upon the basis of written criticisms and suggestions of the other 
members, severally. 

(c) The Board’s version, reached in protracted session by 
majority vote on disputed readings in the provisional version. 

The pebiention of the last only is provided for in the con- 
stitution, so long as we endorse the Board's plan of work as the 
best way to arrive at the Tentative Edition. On the latter ques- 
tion there is certainly room for discussion and difference of opin- 
ion. Say some, “Here it is almost teu years since the first or- 
ganization of the work, and you have not given us one single 
Book as the Tentative edition. What's the matter? It looks 
like the Board is tangled up in its own red tape!” The answer 
may be mild or sharp according to the disposition of the mein- 
ny thus tackled ; but the substance is about this. ‘‘Language 
to be learned, experience gained,— temporary withdrawal of one 
after anotker from the field on furlough—press of mission and 
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roultitudinous forms of work that crowd upon the pioneer mis- 
sionary—‘too many irons in the fire’—aim to secure the very 
best version possible—try it yourself, if you think translation 
such an easy matter!—who are you to presume to criticize the 
Board ?— We are not responsible to the community,” &c., Kc. 

Say other some, notably our friend, Rev. H. Loomis, Agent 
of the American Bible Society for Japan and Korea, ‘Why don’t 
you do as we did in Japan? Appoint three or four translators to 
give their entire time and strength to the translation of the 
Scriptures, meeting regularly every day or two and working /0- 
gether, thus securing a harmonious, well-rounded version, in- 
stead of the many-styled individualistic version your present plan 
of work will produce. In this way the amount of time and 
labor consumed in your first and second stages will be saved,” 
Well how shall we reply? ‘There are confezsedly no small dif- 
ficulties in the way. One manifest obstacle is the reluctance of 
a missionary engaged in many forms of work to give them all 
up and devote ten or fifteen years to translation work alone; 
aui the natural feeling of his mission is that he just-cannot !.e 
spared. But however great the difficulties in the way, the sug- 
gestion is eminently pertinent and demands much careful and 
prayerful thought during the coming year. 

‘Two editions are contemplated in the Constitution, a Ten- 
tative to circulate for three years, and the Authorized version 
which is simply this Tentative edition revised by the Board and 
re-issued “until such time as the Permanent Executive Bible 
Committee shall see ft to order a further revision.” 

No Book as yet published has advanced beyond the first 
of the three stages mentioned above except Matthew, which 
has been rewritten by the translator after receiving the individual 
criticisms of the other members of the Board. During 1895, an 
edition of 1500 copies each of Matthew, Mark, John and Acts 
was published by the Permanent Executive Bible Committee, 
under the anspices of the three Bible Societies. Luke followed 
in the early part of 1896. This edition was a concession to the 
loud and long demands of the missionary community and native 
Christians for something which could be used in Christian work 
and church services. ‘The Board of Translators yielded reluct- 
antly, as it meant a deviation from their rules and plan of work, 
and in handing over the various manuscripts wished it distinct- 
ly understood that they were the individual versions of the var- 
ious translators, and in no sense stamped with the Board's nn- 
primatur. 

But so hearty was the reception accorded this edition, and 
so rapidly was it exhausted, that Oct. 24th, 1595 the Permanent 
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Executive Committee resolved :—‘‘That we ask the Bible Socie- 
ties to furnish fonds for the publication of an edition of 5000 
Gospels and Acts, severally.” 

This course, while violating the self-imposed rules of the 
Board and in a certain sense unconsiitutional has been amply jus- 
tified by the necessities of the case and the success of the edition. 

Meantime, being thus temporarily relieved of work on the 
Gospels and Acts, the members of the Board have been going 
on with their individual translations of the Epistles, and the 
revising of one another’s work. Romans and James have been 
revised by each member in turn, and are now being rewritten 
by the translator. 

Galatians has been rewritten after revision, Matthew and 
this book being the only two which have at present fully reach- 
ed this second stage of preparation. 

Ephesians has been revised by all but one member and is 
now in his hands. 

Philippians and John I, II and III are now passing round 
for criticism. 

The Board of Translators has again acceded to the demanus 
of the Permanent Executive Bible Committee voicing the needs 
of the work, and the sentiment of the Christian Community both 
native and foreign, and will’ hand over for publication in one 
volume Galatians, Philippians, John I, If, I[I and Janes. The 
edition will be known as the prov.sional version of the Board. 
_ It will be identical in size, type and paper with the present edi- 
tion of the Gospels and Acts; but words will be spaced and the 
page divided into two columns by a horizontal line across the 

iddle. 

More or less individual translation work has been under 
taken upon Corinthians I and II, Timothy [ and II, Hebrews and 
Revelation. But at its regular October Meeting the Permanent 
Executive Bible Committee recommended that the Board now 
concentrate its attention upon the preparation of a regular Ten- 
tative Version of the Gospels and Acts, before going on with the 
rest of the New Testament. The Board, having happily come to 
the same conculsion at a previous meeting, replied that it ex- 
pects to begin joint work upon Matthew in December of this 
year. The plau is to meet several times a week and work 
steadily on together till the Tentative version is completed. It 
is much hoped that the Board will thus be able to test theoret- 
ical rules in actual practice. reject what is — and of 

| 


“red tape” character and adopt sound, workable methods and 
rules. 


W. D. REYNOLDs. 
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“THE KOREAN COOLIE. 


EW subjects present more of interest to a foreigner in Ko- 
rea than the coolie. He it is who exhibits in his person 
those peculiarities of race that have been smothered out of 

the gentry by fumes of Confucianism. The latter, having inhal- 
ed this teaching from childhood, have gradually lost their natur- 
al traits and have become more and more artificial, ever striving 
to mortify the man that they are by birth, and to put on for 
new man a ghost of antiquity. The coolie, however, is not in 
any such bondage, but exhibits a host of characteristics that 
make him in some respects the most interesting figure in the 
Land of Morning Calm. 

From the first glimpse you have of him you recognize that 
he is a creature of repose. Nothing should be more restful to a 
nervous, impatient foreigner, than the sight of a coolie by the 
wayside, sitting on his heels, or as we say squatting, sometimes 
long rows of them, motionless as seafowl, indifferent to the heat 
of the sun, to the flies that congregate upon them or to the pest- 
iferous gutters that crawl beneath their feet. 

While other mortals are in constant commotion, fearful of 
this and that, yet aching for change, the Korean coolie con- 
tinues throughout the ages to squat on his heels, never growing 
tired, sniffing all the while odors that would depopulate a west- 
ern city, or by way of diversion, eating melon rinds and all in 
the face of cholera and other plagues of Egypt. 

It is an atmosphere of repose, rather than indifference, 
that envelopes him. Indifference suggests an environment with 
which one is not in barmony, while repose indicates perfect 
agreement, Not only can he sit in a painful position for ages, 
but he can sleep with head downwards, and mouth wide ofen 
under the fiercest sun of the Orient, and rise as refreshed as 
though he had had a night on a spring mattress and « morning ~ 
bath. This is proof that it is not a matter of indifference with 
him, else he should have had sun-stroke. The fact that be 
rises refreshed to enjoy his pipe, proves the repose. 

Undoubtedly he is the greatest living example of the ab- 
sence of all excitement or animated interest of any kind what: 
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ever. He can eat av astounding dish of pap (rice) and be asleep 
with his head on a wooden block, in less time than a foreigner 


would trim his tooth- _— Nothing short of a bowl of Audsu’ 


(vermicelli) or the crack of doom, can create the slightest inter- 
est in him, or prove that he has nerves at all. 

This characteristic, while highly to be commended in some 
respects, has frequently proven a source of difference between 
“the coolie and the foreigner. The latter, proud of his watch- 
word, action, runs full tilt into the coolie who sits heavy in re- 
lt is like the railway-train taking a header for a mud en- 

kment, when newspapers announce next day, “Smash up,” 
not of the enbankment, but of the railway-train. 

In view of this danger to the foreigner, the coolie has, of 
late years, done considerable to change his ways, though of 
course, even in foreign employ, he still feels old sensations come 
over him, and falls at times into his native repose. 

Only once do I recollect seeing marked animation in a 
coolie’s eyes. It was at a stone fight such as they used to in- 
dulge in in the brave days of old. Several hundred of the best 
marksmen of the capital chose sides, and armed with stones, 
weighing one and two pounds, asseinbled for the fray. When 
I arrived, missiles were flying thro the air, any one of which, 
had it struck, would have done for a man as easily as a fifty 
pound projectile. They were all awake to dodge oll and the 
rush and scramble to escape was like a stampede of wild beasts. 
The throwing was magnificent. It seemed in truth a little war 
of giants. ‘T’he fight grew fast and furious, Grmy with dust 
and sweat each side drew in the closer and sent rocks flying 
among the enemy in a way simply appalling. Then came a 
shock of cessation, and’shout, as tho a goal were scored. One of 
the best marksmen of the enemy had been struck squarely and 

was killed. His body was carried off the field and again the fight 
en Before evening closed one had fallen on the other side, 
and thus the score was even. 

Such is the coolie, and yet a gentler, more lamb-like crea- 
ture never lived. Apart from this one ancient custom he is 

itself, even bis personal wars are merely threatenings. 
One of the amusing sights of the street is a fight, the combatants 
of course always being coolies, as no gentlemen would soil his 
garments who has a servant to engage for him. It begins usual- 
y in dispute, passes thro different stages, each marked by a 

pitch of voice and rapidity of utterance, and at last ends 
in a clunax of fury. A perfect stream of invective is poured 
forth, accompanied by appeals to men and angels to behold the 
object ot depravity. ‘The foreigner is horrified, convinced as he 
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is, that nothing short of one life can relieve the pent up condi- 
tion of affairs, when suddenly the whole case collapses, and the 
combatants are seen on each end of the piazza, smoking as 
peacefully as if all within the Four Seas were brothers. 

The question has often arisen.—Is the Korean coolie an ar- 
rant coward, or is he the bravest man alive since Jack the Giant 
Killer? Evidence is not lacking for she support of either sup- 
position. On the first announcement of the Japan-China war, 
we saw him, with personal effects on his back and considerable 
animation in his feet making for the hills. We have seen him, 
too, in the capacity of trespasser, being whipped out of a com- 
pouad with a,small willow switch, and writhing under the blows 
as tho they had been sword cuts repeating with imploring look 
“Tgo! You've killed me! You've killed me!” 

A small foreigner of hasty temperament once resided in the 
Land of Morning Calm. I had the pleasure of seeing him mar- 
shalling his men on a journey. The coolies he had were noted 
for strength rather than agility, and as speed was the chief con- 
sideration friction resulted. Matters came to a climax at last, 
and the small foreigner made a round of those coolies with his 
right foot, spreading consternation at every kick. No great dam- 
age was done, as a Korean’s padded dress serves much as a 
bird’s plumage would under a similar form of attack. The 
group bowed to the inevitable, simply remarking, of the foreign- 
er, that an offspring of that kind was a caution (Aeu nomeui cha- 
stk maknantio), 

But there exists just as strong evidence as to the coolie’s 
pluck. He will undergo « surgical operation without flinching, 
where a foreigner would require an assistant to administer an 
anaesthetic. It bas been said that he has no nerves, and se 
does not feel it, but he felt the willow switch as keenly a3 you 
or I would. Considering his weapons, and opportunities, he 
gave a good account of himself in the old days, in the defences 
at Kangwha. Often still with a wretched flint-lock or fuse gun 
he will steal his way among the rocks and beard the tiger, cap- 
turing his game, and returning home in triumph. 

Not being able to find a definite example of more than or- 
dinary courage, I referred the matter to my Korean frend and 
he told me the following which in his mind, bespoke a heroism 
rarely seen among mortals. A number of coolies had imprison- 
ed a huge rat in a grain bin. Now the question was, who would 
venture in, bare-handed, capture and despatch the rat. One 
stout looking fellow smiled broadly and volunteered to go, and 
the admiration and applause of the on-lookers. He pulled his 
jacket tight, tried his fingers as if to see that all were in work- 
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ing order, and advanced to the attack, meanwhile the rat fac- 
ing about, resolved to die game. The parrying lasted a few 
minutes, then a pass, then a rush of confusion and sudden leap 
into mid-air, all quick as lightning, and the coolie held the life- 
less rat by the tail amid renewed applause. Your common 
cricket ball, says my Korean friend, is nothing, but to catch a 
live rat, which is equal to a cricket ball charged with dyamite, 
requires courage indeed. 

Not only does the coolie exhibit at times surprising agility, 
but his strength is phenomenal. With a rack made of forked 
limbs fastened together, so as to fit the shoulders, he will carry 
a bale of piece-goods weighing four hundred pounds, or bring a 
perfectly paralysing load of deer-hides all the way from Kang- 
ge fonr hundred miles. 

In Korea there are practically no carts, or wheeled means of 
transportation. Many of the roads will not permit of beasts of 
burden, so the strength of the nation has gone into the coolie’s 
shoulders. With a load such as we often see he reminds you 
of the Titan Atlas lifting the world. 

It has been a sorrow to many a foreigner that the coolie 
should be so slow in his mental movements, so obstinate about 
changing his mind, or resp-nding to an order, but it is easily ex- 
plained. Like his body, his mind moves under a pressure of 
from one to four hundred pounds, which accounts for all its show- 
ness of motion. Run violently against his inclinations, and he 
goes obstinately along, feeling it in fact as little as if you had col- 
lided with him when carrying his load of piece goods. In dis- 
gust, and with all your timbers shivered, you resolve to avoid 
him forever, neglecting the one way to manage the coolie which 
is to take him softly and gently at first, but with increasing pres- 
sure as his being comes into motion, and you can run him this 
way and that, physically or mentally, as by the turning of a rud- 
der, for his condition is not of obstinacy, but of inability. 

Independence is a new thought to Korea, and a new word is 
coined to express it. The native has never dreamed of existence 
apart from that of others. In the Western world, a man may 
bear his own burdens, just as a house may stand by itself in a 
wide expanse of country, but in the Orient, men work in groups, 
and houses draw together into hamlets and villages. The great 
forces with us are centrifugal, marked by extension, separation, 
and the like; while in the East life tends toward the centre, and 
is characterized by contraction, limitation, the coolie being one of 
the largest contributors to thisend The sphere of his usefulness 
‘is so contracted in fact, that he will undertake nothing without an 
assistant. He eyes the simplest task with a look of hopelessness, 
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unless you will permit his friend to engage as well. Should it be 
the handling of a wood-saw, he must have a coolie at the other 
end, not from necessity, nor specially by way of ornament, but 
because it is establi custom and convenient withal. His use 
of a shovel too is striking, with one man at the handle and one or 
two others on each side holding ropes fastened to the same, he 
creates a union of forces, that vividly explains why the sun and 
moon drawing at the same angle, and at about the same visible 


degree of motion should influence the tides. 


No amount of money can tempt him to break faith with cus- 
tom. He regards money as a convenience, but in no case as a 
necessi Other things being satisfactory he will agree to accept 
of it, will demand more at times, or will regard with a look of 
scorn the largest amount you can offer him. He never descends 
to purely business relations. When you engage him for a piece of 
work, he comes simply with a desire for your covenience, while in 
the evening you present him with cash, expressive of your friend- 
ship and appreciation. Should the relations during the day be- 
come strained, he will oe demand more; should friendship 
be strengthened, he will accept less; should mutual disagreement 
break out he will not work for you for any money, and in all 
probability will have you boycotted by others of the village. 


The coolie’s religion consists in a worship of ancestors, and 
a hatred of all officialdom, not that he really loves the former, or 
dislikes the latter, but custom requires that he attribute success to 
the virtue of his forefathers, and failure to the depravity of the 
district mandarin, hence expressions of reverence for the one, and 


sworn hatred for the other. 


In the first prefecture I visited, the coolies of the village 
spent a large part of their time, squatting on the heels, anathe- 
matizing the zwén, prefect, who lived over the hills in the yamen. 
It seemed to me,that they were on the eve of an uprising that would 
leave not even cotton wadding enough to tell of the fate of the 
hopeless magistrate. During the course of the season we became 
acquainted, and a more, sleek contented official it has never been 
my fortune to know, wholly oblivious he seemed to the storm brew- 
ing about his ears. ‘The storm continued to brew, but never broke. 
Visits to other parts of the country have since demonstrated, be- 
yond doubt, that this discontent is the normal condition of affairs 
in Korea, and that the wén would never be happy or safe with- 
out this centripetal force to keep h:m within a reasonable orbit. 

While cherishing such hatred on the one hand, the coolie is 
quite emphatic in his loyalty to the king on the other. To him 
His Majesty is the peerless perfection of wisdom and benevolence, 
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one who cannot sin in fact, who tho as wicked as Nero, and un- 
scrupulous as Ahab, would be spoken of as the Son of Divinity, the 
sinless jade ruler, ete. ; while the officials who surrounded him from 
ministers down are regarded as public goblins, veritable fiends of 
state. 

The coolie’s relation to his deceased ancestors, 1 have never 
been able to define. That he is devout in the performance of the 
sacred rites is unquestioned, but that he has a clear understanding 
of their purport is exceedingly doubtful. A proof however of his 
grasp of the situation is seen in this, that he can point you out 


every grave of his ancestors to the fourth generation, or can talk as - 


familiarly of a great grandfather's second cousin as we would of a 
half sister. No spirit is forgotten in his round uf yearly sacri- 
fices. As to what it all means he leaves you in doubt. Prosperi- 
ty in some mysterious way hangs on it, and there the subject rests. 


I have often thought, tho my Korean friend says it is not 
so, that the native carries a grudge against his deceased parent, 
such as an accomplice might feel toward one who has turned 
queen’s evidence. ‘The parent departs this life, and in so doing 
commits a heinous breach of propriety, leaving his posterity to 
bear the disgrace, while he is picnicing with his seniors and other 
distinguished spivits of antiquity. 

Calling himself depraved existence, unconscionable sinner, 
the coolie mourner wanders for three years, with a burden on his 
heart’ and the shade of a wide hat over his countenance. 

The coolie’s home life is simple, a mat or two on a mud floor 
with a fire underneath is comfort enough for the most fastidious. 
His iron-jointed, supple-sinewed wife keeps all in motion. The 
Korean would long since have been reduced to dust had it not 
been for her. While her husband sits and smokes she swings her 
batons, or makes the kitchen ring with cooking and the sounds of 


‘her voice. Tho unacquainted with the embroidered side of life, 


she is a faithful, decent woman, and does honor to the Far East. 
True to her husband, and kind to her children, in spite of her un- 
attractive appearance and emphatic manner, she takes her part in 
the le of life bravely and modestly, and does credit to wo- 
mankind the world over. 


One coolie stands out prominently before me as I conclude 
this paper, a little man with brown face who accompanied me on 
trips into the country, keeping the way clear, and acting through- 
out in our interests. One evening after a bleak day of nearly 
forty miles, we entered quarters for the night, and were informed 
that they had no room, nothing to eat, and no use for a foreigner. 


All the town apparently had come out to tell usso. There I was 
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alone in the world, no one to depend on, but the little man with 
brown face and he had run forty miles already. Not wearied, 
but shortened in temper he spent about eight seconds arguing the 
question with the towns people, and when that did not avail, turn- 
ed on the chief speaker, a tall lanky fellow, and taking a double 
hold of the after part of his garments, ran him down that street, 
as tho propelled by a locomotive. This was conclusive proof to 
the inhabitants that we were running the town, not they; so chey 
yielded us a room, and strings of eggs and comfort for the night. 

Many a day sihee, all my hopes have been centered in the 
little man with brown face, and never once has he failed me, but 
has carried me on his back over streams, stood by me thro rain and 
snow, ever forgetful of his own comforts, has been the life of the 
party, providing situations of amusement clear across the penin- 
sula, trustworthy as one’s brother and faithful as the sun; all for 
what? afew cash, that he could have earned with much less 
labour on his own mud floor at home; but down in his coolie’s 
heart, it was for him a matter of friendship and honor. 

It is long since a difference of location compelled us to sep- 
arate, but frequently still, by post or courier comes a thick wad- 
ded letter, written in native script, on coarse paper, wishing long 
life and blessing to the recipient, saying that he still lives and is 
well, signed awkwardly and humbly by the little man with 
brown face. 


J AS. S., GALE. 
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REPORTS TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN MISSION NORTH, 


FUSAN STATION. 


admitted to membership. Both catechumens and church members 

have shown a genuine interest in spreading the word of the Gospel to 

neighboring villages. The contributions for the year amount to 
$20.50. 

In July a Bible school of ten days duration was held at Tong Nai, a 
city about ten miles distant from Fusan. About ten were present and the 
season seemed a profitable one for all. This was followed up by a daily 
class for the catechumens until September. 

Two regular Sunday services were held and, during Mr. Baird's pre- 
sence in the Station, three were held. Fight itinerating trips of some length, 
besides short ones, have been made, covering about 279 days and about 
4,000 li were traversed. 

Tai-goo has been opened as a point for inland work and a comfortable 
building secured for a residence, at very low terms. 

The Boys’ School has had a very successful year and has furnished the 
major part of our catechumens. The enrollment has numbered consider- 
ably over 100, and the general attendance has been excellent. They have 
been taken through the Sung Gyeng Do Sul and the Gospel of Mark, and 
have a very good knowledge of the whole Bible narrative. An hour daily 
has been given to their instruction in the Scriptures. Some of these boys 


[) sans the year fifteen were added to the catechumenate and two were 


have witnessed a good confession for Christ at the seasons of ancestral. 


— 

e medical work has prospered in spite of Dr. Irvin's enforced absence 
for two months in Japan. 6,218 medical and surgical cases have been treated 
and $81.00 have been received from patients for medicine. The dispensary 
has been moved to a much more advantageous situation and additions have 
been made which will much increase the efficiency of the medical work. 
The Gospel has been expounded every day in the dispensary and since May 
Mrs. Irvin has given her afternoons to work among the women coming for 
treatment. 

Sunday evening services have been held regularly for women, the at- 
tendance varying from twenty to seventy-eight. Calling at the homes of the 
women and children has been carried on as dilligently as time and strength 
will permit. Probably about 200 calls have been made. 

One Korean tract and one primer for the use of beginners in the lan- 


guage have been prepared for the press. 
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GENSAN STATION, 


Statistics, 

Whole number of communicants 33. 

» baptized, 34. 

Number added during the year 

adults 12. 
children 5. 

Average attendance on the Sabbath. 80, 

Number of inquirers 24. 

» ~~ vay Churches I 

»  » Services per week 3 


The work is encouraging and the spirituality of the Christians is mark- 
ed. Several cases of persecutions of the new converts show ‘that they are 
ready to suffer for Christ. 

The Christians have undertaken to bear the expense connected with the 
native church and have manifested a desire to carry the to their 
brethren in villages where they have not yet heard the Gospel, Church 
has taken a strong scriptural ground on ancestral worship, concubinage and 
Sabbath observance in the face of persecution. 

There are several features of the work that we are unable.to reach be- 
cause of our situation, namely the boys’ and girls’ school work. We hope 
the work may not be crippled thus by reason of our location. God is won- 
derfully opening the doors for work here and we want to be in a position to 
enter, 


PYENG YANG STATION, 


We report this year twenty-two places where people meet every sabbath 
for regular worship. We have baptized 137 men and women, pin ferme 
487 catechumens giving present enrollment of 207 members and 503 cate- 
chumens, Six itenerating trips have been made by Mr. Moffett and one by 
Mr. Lee. Dr. Wells accompanied Mr. Moffett on two of his trips. 

In May Mr. Lee muoved bie family to Pyeng Yang and the station was 
settled for good. 

We were able to accomplish the following building operations ; residence 
for Mr. Moffett; residence for Mr. Lee; three buildings for the Hospital; two 
built new and our old building repaired; building for woman's work—an old 
building repaired; building for boy's school, an old building repaired. Be- 
sides the above, four additions were made to our church building—the build- 
ing grew from two kan to twenty-two, from a room: that held about fifty peo- 
ple, to a room while will hold about 500 when packed. - 

The medical work of the station was begun last fall, and has grown 
from nothing to all that Dr. Wells can attend to. He has treated this year 
over 4000 patients. The new hospital just completed furnishes an exceed- 
ingly well-appointed plant. 

No one has been able to visit We-ju, but notwithstanding the work has 
grown, and is ready to yield a rich harvest. 

The native contributions in our whole province amount this year to 
three hundred and twenty-five yen. Ejight church buildings have been pro- 
vided by the natives; in five cases slight assistance was funished by the 
station. 

Two day schools for boys have been started in the city of Pyeng Yang, 
each of which is partially supported by the natives. 
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SEOUL STATION. 


To summarize the work of the Seoul station during the past year with- 
out much of the data is no easy work. 

The following, tho incomplete, tells a little of what Scoul station has 
been doing. The villages in the immediate vicinity of Seoul have been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed. Messrs Moore, Gifford, Vinton, Avi<on and 
Underwood, as well as Mrs. Gifford, Miss Strong and Miss Dr. Whiting, have 
spent more or less of the year in itinerating. I have no data to estimate the 
total number of Korean li travelled but it must approximate 3000. 

On these trips a large and increasing amount of books and medicine 
have been sold and in everv way people have been made to see that we are 
here to try todo them good 

No serious hindrances have been encountered in the country work and 
while from time to time difficulties have arisen from the attempt to use 
power, this has been so carefully spoke against and,opposed that our 


stand on the matter has become well known. 


In South Kvengki province, the gencral outlook has much improved, 


Some open doors have closed but others have been opened and this work 


that has bee> carried on by Mr. Gifford and Dr. Vinton will in Mr. Gifford’s 
absence be pushed forward by Dr. Vinton. 

In Paichun the work that opened up last year so well, has gone thro 
the fire and has come out the purer. 

A church building has been completed, by the natives, of some ten san 
and there are now 110 applicants, men who count themselves Christians 
but who have not yet been examined. 

Keum Chun some few miles further on has opened up well and they 
have built a church building and have forty-five adherents, 

In Changyun and Koksan and surrounding districts the work steadily 
progresses and though these places have not been visited by the missionary 
as much as those in charge would desire, there has been no stand-still in 
the work, 

The new sub-station at Songdo has not yet been opened but it is be- 
lieved it will be put on a firm basis this year. 

The independent action of the Chong Dong Church in starting work at 
Hongju, Koyang and Itaiwon, ts noted with gratitude. At Hongyju a build- 
ing has been erected by the natives at a cost of over $20.00, 

The congregations in Seoul have all steadily increased and more church 


room is now an absolute necessity. 


There are in connection with the Seoul Station ten substations where 
there are church buildings or chapels. In connection with these there are 


twenty-two villages where there are from three to fifteen Christians and 


where services are held more or less regularly. Preaching. is done in ten 
chapels, only two of which belong to the Mission. Fifty-nine were baptized 
during the year. 


Total baptized number 247. 
Catechumens 128. 
Other Adherents 147. 
Total §22. 


In the schools we have fifty boys and twenty-five girls. There are 545 
Sunday school scholars. 
The 247 members have contributed 
to Congregation expenses and evangelistic work $135.04. 
to Special Objects I 4.00. 
to Church Building 303,38. 


$452,42. 
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In addition to the above they have given labor and material for an 
eleven fan house, and aided one other, to which no monev has been 
given. 

There are eight native helpers only two of whom are supported by the 
mission ; of the other five, four are self-supporting and one is supported by 
the native Christians. A large number of others are engaged by the natives 
to give part of their time to Christian work. 

Medical work has. been carried on at four dispensaries at which the to- 
tal of gooo cases have been treated, about one third of them being women. 
A notable advance has been made in the matter of charges and fees in the 
four dispensaries. From the natives over $322,00 was received. As this was 
the first year of a rigid insistence upon this, a slight decrease in number of 
patients has been noted and by some attributed to this cause. but as the de- 
crease has seen in all the hospitals and dispensaries in the city it should ra- 
ther be attributed to fRefdisturbed condition of the city. 

The helpers in the hdspital have been gathered in a class. Some are 
fairly advanced and a good beginning has been made in a medical class. 

More extended work in teaching is planned and practical work is made 
to go hand in hand with theoretical. 

In all the medical work of the station a large amount of evangelistic work 
is also undertaken. The medical work is made to be evangelistic in the true 
sense of the word and the two branches go hand in hand. A good deal of 
literary work has been done by the members of the Seoul station and no 
small amount of matter has been put through the press by. the Korean Re- 
ligious Tract Society, Bible Societies and by private funds. 

There have been printed during the past year, not counting what was 
in press and noted as such last year, of the work of the Seoul-station. 


pages 1 ,463.000 
now in press 59.000 ° 
Total 1.522.000 


Nearly a half of these have already been distributed, 
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KOREAN COAST TRADE. 


SITO.i8 to Chemulpo and residents as well, seeing two 
Korean steamers anchored in the roadstead, frequently 
ask why they are idle and whether there is not sufficient 

trade or passenger traffic to keep them running. This is the 

more natural when we see an extensive sea-coast rarely met 
with in a small country, It implies either absence of resources 
or indifference to trade on the part of the people, or both. 

A residence in the country of thirteen years, an acquaint- 
ance with the people and a knowledge of the resources as well 
as of the coast makes the answer to such inquiries difficult, as 
the political situation is somewhat involved, and I therefore seek 
to avoid them as much as possible. 

The question, however, is pertinent and should be answer- 
ed. Why are the Korean steamers anchored in the Chemulpo 
harbor; and why is the coast-trade lelt to Japanese enterprise? 

In 1894 the Nippon Yusen Kaisha secured the control of 
the three Kurean Government steamers, the Hyenick, Chang- 
riong and Hairiong. Wiat underlying motives prompted this I 
will not say. ‘The Company agreed to take a number of Korean 
students into their offices, some to receive instruction in trade in 
general and others to be placed on board their steamers to learn 
navigation. The arrangement looked well. But for one reason 
or another it did not work as was expected and into the details 
of which the reader may not care to go. The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha made a few trips along the coast under the agreement, 
but the steamers were soon taken off the coast run and made 
use of in their own trade. 

I add a table showing the coast-trade since 1891 so that 
the reader may forin his own opinion as to whether there is a 
coast trade er not. It ssems to me that if the trade and pas- 
senger traffic had been properly fostered, if a schedule had been 
issued and adhered to, so that Koreans in treaty and non-treaty 

could have relied on it, a profitable business could and 
would have been done. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha could not 
but have known this and inust have had some private reason 
for not pushing it with its well known vigor. The fine coast 
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from Chemulpo 8. W. and S. with an extent of 400 miles, with 
gooi harbors situated in the best districts; the coast to Pyeng. 
Yang where Chinese junks before the war carried off annually 
from 180,000 to 200,000 piculs of rice, not to speak of other pro- 
ducts, affords splendid facilities for extensive trade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the small steamer plying between Chemulpo and 
Pyeng Yang did a good business the last season. She carried 
the Korean flag, it is true, but was under Japanese control. In- 
stead of developing this trade, two of the steamers were sent to 
Japan and the Loo Choo Islands, and after a while returned 
for repairs at the expense.of the Korean Government. ‘Lhe 
steamers were anchored in Chemulpo pending the settlement of 
the claim. ‘The loss to trade, the damage to the steamers cannot 
but be very great by such a course, not to mention the indirect 
loss to the people and government in the non-developement of 
the resources of the country. 


An examination of the tables appended shows a decrease 
in cereals and the falling away of dyes for 1895 and the first 
half of this year; but there is an increase in other commodities. 
The figures given are not intended to show the increase or de- 
crease in particular goods, but rather to show the bulk of trade; 
at least such as has been carried partly by the Korean steamers, 
but of late mostly by Japanese junks. ‘The figures as given in 
table No. 1. present probably not more than a third of the 
trade carried on as known by the Customs. The remaining 
two-thirds of traffic between non-treaty ports is not known, as 


‘both Korean: and Japanese junks take cargo to and from these 


ports. ‘Liable No. 2. shows the value of treasure. This is not 
very much. But carried in Korean copper cash, as the table 
states, freight would be paid on bulk and a little more than or- 
dinary tariff for merchandise could be charged. The Koreans 
would soon appreciate the greater security in a good line of well 
officered steamers and patronize it in preference to the junk, 
whether their own or Japanese. 


In table No. 3. we have the passenger traffic. Whether 
the figures represent the exact number of passengers traveling 
between treaty and non-treaty ports may, without any reflection 
on the Customs’ returns, be questioned, as the record is made 
up from reports. given from tlie local authorities in non: treaty 
ports. It is probable the figures are too small. I have it from 
a good authority that Korean passengers in large numbers tra- 
velled formerly by these steamers, going even to and from Quel- 
part, and I doubt but this would be the case aguin were the 
steamers to run regularly. 
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The trade in native goods between the three open ports is 
shown in table No.4. In number of pieces Wonsan leads, due 
to the large quantity of brass pipes imported, but in valuation 
Chemulpo and Fusan stand frst. On the east coast there are 
but few harbors and it seeins that these are left to Japanese 
junke and schooners which go there, load up with dried fish and 
other commodities and sail direct for Japan, just as the Chinese 
on the west coast did, making the mouth of the Yalu their ren- 
dezvous. 

Table No. 6, shows the number of vessels entered and 
cleared from and to Korean non-treaty ports. Steamers as 
given for 1894 are mostly under the Korean flag which, with a 
few exceptions, is true of 1896, tho it should be said that while 
flying the Korean flag some were owned by Japanese. The 
sailing vessels without exceptions were Japanese tho a few were 
under the Korean flag. ‘bis for Chemulpo where most of the 
coast trade with non-treaty ports has been carried on. Fusan 
shows few steamers and most of those for 1894-5 were Japan- 
ese. The same is the case with sailing vessels which are all 
Japanese, At Wonsan in 1894-5 no sailing vessels called and 
us it is well known that the Korean steamers visited that port 
only a few times, the major part inust have been Japanese. Of 
‘onke or any other type of sailing vessel Wonsan records noth- 
ing, which is remarkable as there must be considerable trade 
at the few non-treaty ports between Wonsan and Fusan, but 
such craft come from Japan and return without troubling trea- 
ty ports. It is stated that the trade in dried fish has of late 
years decreased, which is true, as less comes either to Fusan or 
to Wonsan. Iam speaking from reliable information that not 
alone Japanese sailing craft, but small steamers have loaded 
this article in two of the non-treaty ports, situated between Fu- 
san and Wonsan, and if they can carry off this one article they 
can carry off cereals also. In fact it has been done almost next 
door to the port of Fusan. The same irregular trade has. been 
catried on at Chemulpo in the north by the Chinese and at 
Majoribanks and otber ports further south, by the Japanese. 
The object in calling attention to these things ts to show that 
there is a good coast-trade here already and that it should have 
been carried on and developed by the Korean steamers. 

Before concluding I wish to say that the figures given in 
the tables are only approxi:nately correct and that the reports 
for the third quarter 1895 are nussing as well as the annual 
reports for that year. The work of copying in the office, tho 
courteously granted by the customs, is attended by more baste 
than would be the case in one’s own home. I[lowever, my ob- 
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ject is not to show the present va/ue of the coast-trade but 
rather to call attention to the profitable trade that might be 
developed in a few years between treaty and weadinre Mee if 
properly attended to and regular lines of steamers established 


Table No. 1. 


CHEMULPO. 


Imports from and export and Re-export to non-Korean treaty ports, 
for the years as given below :— 


Years 1891 1892 1893. 1894 1895 1896 


half year. 
d 
a og 318,347 $64,699 603,933 350,562 47,873 19,890 


Foreign and Ko- 


rean rece gos, 3:779 13.243 46,566 29,932 54,275 35,131 
grass cloths &c. 


Kerosene oil, gals. 5660 6,660 16,446 26,500 88,040 9,663 


Matches, 
manne) dak tap. tai cabo 
Dyes in cases. 22 spc tbh, cach Teed waar seiilies <<: 


Chinese silk 
goods, Pieces. 


245 161 45! 489 ~=—s:'1,,541 484 
Table No. 2. 


Treasure, Korean copper cash, from and to Korean non-treaty ports. 


Years 1894 1895 I 
half year. 
Inward. $160,560.00 155,121.00 32,638.00 
Outward. 27,660.00 135,506.00 4,715.00 
Table No. 3. 
Korean passenger traffic with treaty and non-treaty ports. 
Y ears. 1894 1895 1896 
half year. 
Inward 2,462 1,753 1,325 
Outward, 2,329 1,382 897 


Table No. 4. 
Principal articles of Import of native origin, to each Korean treatv port. 
Years. 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 
, half year 


{© HEMULPO. 
Fish, paper, sea- 


weed, Piculs. 10,219 21,855 15,025 23,307 18,015 12,837 


Native cotton 


good and grass 63,649 61,416 66,398 42,152 31,264 7,169 
cloth, pieces. 
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FUSAN. 
—_ a 12,025 48,431 65,598 141,308 125,742 12,457 
Piculs. 
Grass cloth, silk | 
piece goods, na- 17,256 16,287 14,511 7.458 3,883 5,023 
tive Pieces. 
| WONSAN. 
“ae 50,673 135,011 11,179 8,374 20,636 26,885 
wee 
saa puede Piacon: 162,696 117,607 273,942 378,197 289,557 84,668 
Table No. 5. 


Korean passenger traffic between the two treaty ports as given below 
and Chemulpo. 


Years 1894 1895 1896 
half year. 

: FUSAN. 

Inward. 833 200 867 

Outward. 1,139 199 go! 
WONSAN. 

Inward. 768 270 343 

Outward. 613 254 494 

Table No. 6. 


Number of vessels entered and cleared at the three open ports, from 
and for Korean non-treaty ports. 
Chemulpo. Fusan. 'Wonsan 


Entered 72 2 45 

rs Steamers Cleared "7 ‘ ai 
94 Saili Is Entered 154 11 ~— 
NB VESSEIS 7 Cleared 152 12 —- 

Entered 53 25 23 

189 Steamers Cleared 3 25 24 
} on: Entered 3 12 -- 
Sailing vessels Cleared 85 10 — 
Entered 19 — 17 

Steamers Cleared 19 _ 15 

me BO ,. { Entered 60 I 
ING VESSC'S 1 Cleared 54 3 I 


se 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! This is our 
word for all the readers of THz Korean REPOSITORY as 
well as for all the people of the land in which they are in- 

terested. For all alike we hope the coming year may be better 
and brighter than the year now drawing to a close—good as that 
has been—and that when we are again called to reflection and 
review on the work of another year it may be with unmixed 
feelings of gratitude and praise for blessings received and good 
works done, 

We are to be numbered with those to whom the month of 
December invariably calls to look backwards and to strike the 
balance of moral success or failure, gain or loss. This is by no 
means an easy task at any time or in any aspect. What really 
makes for gain? What for loss? What shall be finally reckon- | 
ed success and what loss? Nevertheless such questionings can- 
not be evaded by thoughtful men, and increasing years only press 
them home with ever increasing force and persistency. 

As Editors of THe Repostrory we have again to review 
the work of another volume not altogether without satisfaction. 
We have not always reached the ideal we set before ourselves, 
but we are glad to recognize that the failure such as it is does 
not lie with the friends who have assisted as contributors or 
subscribers nor altogether with ourselves. In some cases it is 
a failure which spells success. We set out at the beginning of 
the year with a program which has not altogether been adhered 
to. Here is what we may call, if you please, failure. But we 
have given full and particular accounts of various political, and 
social movements in Korea which were of the highest import- 
ance as immediate events and of far-reaching consequence in 
their ultimate effects on the nation. And as it is our aim to 
record in permanent form all such events, this must count to 
us for success. 

Another cause for the change in the program is to be found 
in the establishment of THz INDEPENDENT, under the able edi- 
torship of Dr. Philip Jaisohn, a naturalized American of Korean 
birth. Every day serves to shew that this was a step of no 
small consequence and as that paper serves purposes for which 
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THE RFrPostTorRy asa monthly magazine was not well qualified 
to deal with, we were glad to step side and leave them to our 
younger contemporary. 

So much for explanation. We now have she greatest plea- 
sure in tendering to our writers our best thanks for the generous 
aid they have afforded us by their contributions to our pages. 
An Editor can give a unity and a tone to a magazine, but with- 
out a corps of well-informed and cultivated writers ready at call, 
his best efforts will be in vain. This we are pleased to believe 
we have. More than once our pigeon-holes have been well-nigh 
emptied and the outlook for next month’s issue was by no means 
bright. But a word or two to the friends of The REposttTory 
always brought the needed timely aid. Moreover we think we 
are justified in venturing the opinion that the contributions of 
the past twelve months have surpassed in permanent value and 
literary style those of previous volumes so that the kind words 
of the Editor of the THz Nortn CurnA HERALD, when he 
generously speaks of this magazine as the “enlightened repres- 
entative of the Kingdom that kept itself in the dark for so long”’ 
may be accepted as correct and apposite. 

In thus returning our thanks and admiration, however, we 
would not profess to be absolutely and entirely free from an 
arriere pensée. Gratitude has been defined as a “lively sense of 
favors to come” and it is our earnest hope that we may in the 
near future be recipients of many similar favors both from our 
present friends and from many another, as yet, virgin pen. 

A word is also due to our subscribers. Our subscription list 
has steadily increased during the year and the demand for the 
earlier volumes has been so great that our stock 18 almost ex- 
bausted. From this we draw two inferences. First, that our 
efforts to please have been successful and secondly, that public 
interest in Korea and in things Korean is deepening. Both 
these fucts are gratifying. There is no pecuniary advantage to 
be derived from a paper like The REposrtory; the only gain is 
from the knowledge that one is increasing the stock of the 
world’s knowledge and thereby cultivating an intelligent sympa- 
thy for the people among whom one’s lot is cast. If this is the 
result of our labors we shall feel amply rewarded. And to this 
end no labor shall be spared. 

During the coming year we hope to publish among other 
valuable and interesting matter a series of articles on Shaman- 
ism and Fetichism as practise! here; a.d especially a series of 
articles on “The Korean Government” wntten by W. H. Wilk- 
inson, Esq., Her British Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Chemnlpo. 
These articles will be compiled from official documents and will 
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form a complete and reliable account of the changes now being 
made in the government. We believe they will be found of 


special importance to the student of Korean Affairs as well as 
to others. 


We might mention several new features of minor import- 
ance which we hope we may be able to introduce, but space for- 
bids and we must content ourselves with the expression of our 


hope that the support accorded to us in the past may be 
extended to the future. 


Count Okuma on Korean Trade.—The subject of trade 
between Japan and Korea is receiving considerable attention 
just now. Ex-Muinister Otori is at the head of the Japanese and 
Korean Commercial Society, an organiztaion that seeks to pro- 
mote trade between the two countries. On the 6th ult. the So- 
ciety waited on Count Okuma, the Foreign Minister, who made 
an address to them which we reproduce from THE JAPAN 
HERALD Mat. SuMMARY of November 16th. We submitted 
the extract to an intelligent Japanese friend here and he writes 
us that the “matter bas appeared in all the vernacular papers 
as well as in the pamphlet published by the Japanese and Kor- 
ean T'rading Association before which the speech was deliver 
ed.’’ The gist of the address is as follows :— ; 


The public are apt to call Korea a poor country, but this is a great mis- 
take. There was little or no difference between Japan of forty years ago 
and Korea twenty years ago, in the scale of civilization. The progress of 
Korea since then has been comparatively rapid. Forty years ago the Jap- 
anese people had entertained strong feelings against and acted violently 
against foreign Ministers and foreign residents. So the feeling of the Ko- 
reans against the Japanese is not to be wondered at if compared with how 
Jaranese treated foreigners in old days, The Japanese, who attained 
the predominant place in the trade of Korea as a result of the war, are be- — 
ing aguin driven out of the market by the Chinese, now that peace js restor- 
ed. This is attributed by some to the failure of the diplomatic policy, but 
that was not for him to decide, altho it might be true. ‘hereare over 10,000 
Japanese in various parts of Kcrea besides over 10,000 engaged in the fish- 
eries on her coasts. But it is open to question whether they are as kind to 
the Koreans as they should be, and he doubted whether the people them- 
selves might not have merited cold treatment from Koreans and foreigners, 
as well as the loss of ground in trade in Korea. The relation of Japan 
with Korea is 3000 years old. and at the present time, not only intrade 
but also in her political relations, Korea is a very important factor, anc 
her independence or not has a close relation to the balance of power of 
Japan. is is why Japan introduced Korea into the comity of nations. 


For Korea the time is now ripe to undergo a change. This is owing to her 
independence hasing been secured by the war with China. The Emperor 
felt sympathy with the difficulty of Korea and desired to help her out of 
the same, because His Majesty thought also that Korean civilization would 
give t profit to Japan, and the Cabinet has acted according to the In- 
perial will. But the 10,000 Japanese in Korea are acting in such a way 
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as to injure the honor of Japan and they deserve the loss they suffer. An 
association such as this one must make an effort to root out such evil prac- 
tices in the Korean settlement and if an effort be made, he felt certain that 
the trade would not be usurped by Chinese, as machinery could not be 
made by Chinese, and Japan is more generally advanced in her industries. 
Further than that, her military power must also be depended upon. 
But they must understand that he had no thought of threatening Korea 
because she is weak, or of plotting intrigues. The policy towards Korea 
should be shaped after that of the Declaration of War in 1894. Japan 
must strongly oppose any obstruction of the independence of Korea. He 
would not think of advocating an invasion of Korea, because Korean poli- 
tics are opposed to Japanese. What Japan should be towards Korea should 
be like a father to his son, or an elder to a younger brother. Japan may 
act like a father chiding his son, but should assuage his grief on the other 
hand. Considering this, the Koreans should be led towards enlightenment 
while trading with Japanese. If the Koreans were roused to activity, con- 
siderable profits would be realized in trade. The result of victory has been 
great, as will be seen from the fact that the Chinese power, which continu- 
ed for twenty or thirty years in Korea, has been broken. But the ulti- 
mate profit is not so great as expected. Among the 10,000 Japanese re- 
sidents there are descendants of those who have been engaged in trade in 
Korea since Tuiko invaded the country 300 years ago. “They regard the 
Koreans as an inferior race, while the latter consider the Japanese over- 
bearing and oppressive. Now if the Japanese residents in Korea would 
make an effort to banish these ill-feelings with a view to promote the honor 
of Japan, it is certain that the trade between the two countries would be- 
come prosperous. ‘The conduct of Japanese in Korea is observed now by 
all the world, and so it is to be wished that still more care should be exer- 
-cised. The present enterprise might confer greater benefits on the world 
than the subjugation of the enemy bya large army. The only thing to be 
feared is the ill-feeling generated among the Koreans since the time of 
the invasion by Taiko: once let this be rooted out, and there is no doubt 
that the trade of Japan in Korea would be greatly improved. 


The Chosun.—lIn April last we had the pleasure of wel- 
coming the arrival of tae “Tur INDEPENDENT— 4 paper publish- 
ed in English and Enmun but which has so grown in usefulness 
and popularity that, from January, it will he published not 
only im enlarged form but also in separate editions. That is 
to say we shall have two tri-weeklies, one in English and one 
in the vernacular. We have now the pleasure of welcoming 
the publication, under the auspices of the Independence Club, 
THE CHOSUN, a small, unpretentious, semimonthly magazine of 
twenty pages. In order to meet the wishes and whims of all 
Koreans it is published in Chinese, Chinese and Enmun mixed 
and in Enmun. The object of the magazine is to promote gener- 
al knowledge and the spirit of independence in particular and 
we cannot but wish the enterprise much success. 


The Coast Trade.— Mr. F. H. M. in this number, vei y pro- 
perly calls attention to the coast-trade of Korea. He finds a 
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fine sea-coast, numerous harbors but practically little or no trade 
as compared with what might reasonably be expected. He at- 
tributes this in part to the surrender of the three steamers, be- 
longing to the Korean Government to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
and the failure of that powerful Company to develop the trade. 
The tables he gives are interesting as showing the possibilities of 
trade between the treaty and non-treaty ports. 

Our information, while not derived from official sources, 
leads us to different conclusions from those arrived at by our 
contributor. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha took over the Korean 
steamers in 1895 for a period of five years to develop the coast 
trade and among stipulatious not mentioned in the article 
under review was that the Koreans should pay for coal and re- 
pairs. ‘The Company immediately went to work in earnest, so 
we are credibly informed, printed schedules were placed in the 
inns in the southern provinces; the response on the part of the 
people was prompt and encouraging, so much so that as many 
as 700 passengers have been carrid on a single trip. When the 
Japanese lost their political prestige, and those who were not 
favorable to them came back into power, seeing what advantages 
the Company was deriving from the contract, the Koreans an- 
nounced their intention to break the contract. This was grant- 
ed on condition of the payment of a certain sum of money which 
included heavy expenses for repairs. The amount was regard- 
ed as very high by the Koreans who refused to pay it, but sent 
to Japan for officers to take charge of the ships. When these 
men arrived at Chemulpo, one of the steamers had been taken 
to Japan where it was held in pawn for the money owed them 
and possibly used while so held. We understand the claim has 
since been settled so that the coast trade no doubt will be devel- 
oped in the near future 


The Seoul-Chemulpo Railroad.—We are happy to be 
able to inform our readers that this American enterprise in Ko- 
rea is moving forward. Mr. J. H. Dye made a preliminary 
survey between the two places in the early fall. In November 
one of the American engineers assisted by Mr. Dye made the 
final survey, spending three weeks coming from Chemulpo to 
Seoul. We judge by the stakes, not have direct information 
from the syndicate, driven at various places. The Seoul depot 
will be located on the plain outside the west gate, and about 
half way between the two gates. The Han will probably be 
crossed at the King’s ferry where the width is about 700 feet, 
thence winding by knolls and hills, but not touching Oricol, un- 
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til it reaches the extreme eastern part of Chemulpo, where the 
south road turns seaward, skirting along the south side of the 
Japanese cemetery and picnic grounds and stopping at the fore- 
shore of the western part of Chemulro or where the “foreign 
settlement’ begins. The depot will be where now the “wild 
waves’ roar at high tide. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of 
| “THE KOREAN REPOSITORY.” 


DEAR SIR:— 


Finding my name mentioned in the interesting correspondence passing 
between Messrs. Hulbert and Yi Ik Seup, I take the liberty of offering an 
explanation and an opinion. The paper in the Reposrrory December, 1892 
re to by Mr. Hulbert, seems, on the whole, to tell against, rather than 


favour his theory’of a Buddhistic origin, not only of Le but of the entire al- 


phabet. Because of the wide difference in shape and sound from the Ko- 
rean, each Thibetan character is accompanied by its Unmun equivalent, not 
with the idea of explaining the alphabet, but simply as an introduction to a 
book of Sanscrit prayers, that would be wholly unserviceable otherwise. 

We are interested in the origin of the alphabet, but proofs thus far ad- 
duced as to this origin seem very vague indeed. 

, Mr. Yi lk Seup made a strong plea for his view, had he not, with char- 
acteristic Korean inaccuracy, upset it all by a misstatement, unintentional 
we suppose. As it is, he has directed our attention to a few points that seem 
scarcely answered by Mr. Hulbert’s letter. 

He speaks of a syllabary and Mr. Hulbert replies that there is no syl- 
labary, but an alphabet, because, as he says, the syllables are formed by a 
combination of letters. But if the letters are never found except in combina- 
tion, what then? Would not Mr. Yi be right in calling it a syllabary? We 
do not say that the vowel letters are never found except in combination with 

© or other consonantal forms, but it is very rare, and confined to Chinese 
rhyme books, Buddhistic classics, etc. Children are never taught Unmun 
by the letter, but by the syllable, and so we fail to see why Mr. Yi may not 
call it a syllabary. It seems to me, it may be called an alphabet or a sy!- 
labary, for it is a complete syllabary tho in practical use only partially an al- 
phabet, not a complete alphabet, however little a syllabary. 

Mr. Yi n akes a mistake in basing atheory of Chinese origin on the 
simple character chii#, quite as much as Mr. Hulbert does in laying so 
much stress on the character Jit; much more than this is required in any 
case to confirm one in a view. 
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There are some statements in the Avs Cho Po Kam which, as Mr. 
Scott says, was issued under government auspices, that point strongly to a 
purely Chinese origin. As Mr. Yi states there is no mention of itm, while 
the character chiin appears twice, once noted by the character itself, and 
. once in quoting from the preface to King Se Jong’s work on Unmun, written 
by the president of the Board of Rites, Cheung In Chi. The fact that the 
latter was an officer of State, would give him access to the conditions of the 
case, and his having prepared a preface to the original work itself, would 
seem to us reason t receive him as the highest possible authority on this 
subject of the alphabet. There are two questions that we must account for, 
one is the sound of the letters and the other is their shape, and in this pre- 
face both are touched upon. “In shape,”’ he says, “they were modelled 
after the ancient ‘seal’ character (of China), and were made to agree in 
sound with the Seven Primary Notes of Music, the Three|Forces (of nature), 
and the two ‘Original J] ssences’” ( Yang and Zum), all of which, however 
explained, or whatever it may mean, we know to be purely Confucian in its 
character, not Buddhistic. Here we have a complete statement by one who 
should be considered unquestioned authority, and not a reference does he 
make to Sanscerit or Thibetan. 

In the philological essay prefacing Mr. Gile’s dictionary, we find the 
writer confusing Sélch‘ongs Nit with the origin of Unmum, and then pass- 
ing on to explain the relation of the individual letters to Sanscrit much as 
Mr. Hulbert does. 

For lack of evidence we are unsettled in every view, but apart from the 
one character iim, there seems little weight in the Buddhistic theory, a 
likeness between the letters seems at best far fetched, but even tho a likeness 
were noticeable, we should require a statement beyond a single character to 
establish us in the view. 

Also we cannot but agree with Mr. Yi that the literary spirit of this dy- 
nasty has been entirely opposed to Buddhism and in favor of Confucianism. 

In closing “I believe” says Mr. Hulbert “‘that the Koreans will eventual- 
ly discard the Chinese just as the English did the Latin” and gives this as 
reason for his interest in the alphabet. The English still have about 30,000 
words of Latin or Greek-through-Latin origin with only about 15,000 words 
of Teutonic origin. We still retain the Roman letters. In what sense have 
we discarded Latin? This statement accords well with a Buldhistic theory 


of the alphabet, for both ignore the fact of the hold Chinese has had on Ko- 
rea during the dynasty. 


Jas. S. GALE. 


To the Editor of 
“THe KOREAN REPOSITORY.” 
DEAR SIR:— 


Not to be hypercritical, permit me to say that the second page of the 
interesting article about “His Majesty, the King of Korea,’’ contained in the 
November number of THe ReEposirory refers to His Majesty in three 
distinct places as a “Prince” before his adoption into the family of Dowager 
Queen Chos Royal Consort. 

I grant that itis very difficult to get accurate information in Korea 
about the country. I am, therefore, just as liable to be wrong as you are; 
even more so, as I have not the facilities for procuring information that one 
has, so conversant with the Korean language as you are. But my informa- 
tion, such as it is, you have herein gratis. 
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Titles, springing from royalty, in Korea, are not illimitable as to time. 
The title of Prince runs out, collaterally, in the fourth generation. The fifth 
generation, according to law and custom, is without the title. The Tai Won 
Kun bears the title of Prince, because he represents the fourth generation, 
tho collaterally, of a reigning sovereign. His sons are five generations re- 
moved from the source of his title. His elder son is not known as Prince. 
and no one ever thought of applying that title of nobility to him, or to his 
son, General Yi. So with the Tai Won Kun’s second son, the reigning sov- 
ereign. He bore no title of nobility, was not a prince, before he was placed 
upon the throne. 

If 1 am wrong, please say so, and I shall forever after pay homage as 
punctiliously as the sunflower. 

I am, my dear sir, 
Yours Sincerely 
Wa McE, DYE. 
Seoul, December r1th, 1896. 


[General Dye is correct in his position. We used the title Prince in the 
honorary rather than in the legal sense. Ed, A. A.) 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


In the absence of a Korean Bible any partial substitute has always been 
certain of receiying full attention from the missionary circle. Among those 
compilations to which some of us have been accustomed to look for help 


in this need one of the most useful as well as popular;is the Se 2 ;}> 


or Story of the Gospel, translated by Rev. D. L. Gifford from the well-known 
work of Charles Foster. That the first edition of this work was so soon ex- 
hausted caused disappointment to many whose needs had been but inade- 
quately supphed from the small number printed. The larger and improved 
edition now placed upon the market by the Korean Religious Tract Society 
will therefore be a source of rejoicing to those who have often enquired when 
it could be expected to appear. 

The delay has been due toa thorough revising of the entire work by 
its painstaking translator, The greatest service has been done to the reader 
by the addition of the two tables of contents, one in Korean and the other in 
English, for whoever has before undertaken the use of the book has sadly 
missed this useful appanage. Another improvement one notes upon turn- 
ng the pages ts the breaking up of the previously continuous chapters into 
paragraphs of varying lengths. This is not altogether according to Korean 
custom ; but it is one of the innovations, like spacing between the limes and 
between the werds, which we believe Koreans themselves will soon come to 
appreciate. Were the words in the present work spaced apart, it would be 
far more useful to those it is designed to aid ? 

A comparison with the earlier edition results in a feeling of satisfaction 
with the glazed “Hamburg manilla” paper upon which ‘the *new edition is 
printed. Alas, that it should have been compelled to receive its impression 
from types often so battered and broken. 
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Whether it be wise to so paraphrase the Scripture narrative is a ques- 
tion upon which more that one position can be taken. To any who object 
on this score to the work under review doubtless the most forcible reply 
would be that, so long as the Bible cannot be had in Korean, any effort to- 
ward supplying it, no matter how partial, is welcome. Yet the portion of 
Scripture covered by these pages has now for some time been before the 
public, and in its authorized translation possesses far more richness and 
sweetness of phraseology than this series of altered fragments from it. Upon 
reflection therefore we come to the conclusion that the real merit of the pre- 
sent volume lies in its forming a sort of harmony of the Gospels, a species 
of work for which there is abundant need at the present time in the church 
in Korea. 

The volume before us represents but a portion of the intended edition of 
ee 2 J> . a further impression is also to appear, but is for some rea- _ 


son delayed, upon white paper and at a cheaper price than that of which 
we have been speaking. 


ct, that old and staunch friend of the missionary, which 


had already appeared in five editions, has lately come before us in a new 
dress. This time it is in the small type of the current edition of the Gos- 
pels and on the same poor quality of white paper, printed upon both sides. 
It has however the great merit over its predecessors that it is spaced. And 
its cheap appearance may readily be excused when we learn that it is not 
intended for sale, but is issued by the Tract Society solely for the purpose of 
free distribution to purchasers of Scripture portions in Korean. 


Likewise for free distribution, but unrestrictedly, is Ak & S] yw 


a small sheet tract by the deceased exhorter, No Pyeng Il. Of late years 
the demand for such hand bills as this, capable of being carried in small 
compass and distributed along the roads or given out at the doors of preach- 
ing places, has been so great, that we feel sure the present sheet will meet 
with a warm welcome. In subject matter it is just what might be expected 
from its English title, “Jesus our Pattern,” a pointing to the Saviour’s per- 
fect example of «uch as have become wearied with following human and 


fallible leaders. To many of the populace it will appeal, to examine the faith 
whose head was so blameless 


At this season the Tract Society annually places upon the market its 
calendar. The one just issued exceeds in geveral points of excellence its 
predecessors. First, in clearness of imprint, in which regard the improve- 
ment is at least one hundred per cent over that of last year. Second, in size, 
rendering the days of the cenrtal diagram each distictly legible and relieving 
the crowded appearance of other issues. Third, in the restoration, compa- 
tibly with the Gregorian calendar, of those “nature days’ by which to a man 
almost our neighbors see fit to regulate their daily employments. Fourth, 


and in the eyes of many @ /orfiori, by the display, x= e} | + fashion, 


of two Korean flags at the head of the sheet. To the Christians who exert 
themselves energetically in circulating it an improvement is evident in 
the discourse at the bottom, composed by one of themselves with a view of 
showing that the coming of foreigners to dwell in Korea is a phenomenon 


not altogether amazing since their aim is to share the gocd news with their 
ellow-creatures everywhere. 


f 
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The Gregorian calendar, whose adoption last year on these sheets was 
an experiment but a successful one, proves still more attractive this year, 
more than half of a good-sized edition having already been taken up by na- 
tives, and but a small proportion hitherto by foreigners. Recent tidings also 
brings word of its popularity in regions outside of Seoul where last year it was 
condemned. 

In the matter of calendars the Tract Society is this year introducing to 
us another innovation destined probably to prove equally popular among 
foreigners and among the more intelligent class of Koreans. This is a block 
calendar, providing a separate slip for each day of the year, to be torn from 
the block when that day has passed. The text is entirely in Korean, with 
Chinese numerals, and takes note of the holidays of the several nationalities 
familiar here. A scripture verse is upon each slip, and an attractive colored 
background serves to set off the whole. Considering its complicated details 
the price is very moderate. We venture to believe that those who expect to 
make a Christmas gift to Korean friends can find wee ek acceptable, 
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(Compiled from the Independent.) 


Our compilation begins with September 15th. 

September 25th Royal edict: The former rebel] Cabinet and its party 
governed the nation’s affairs according to their own ideas. They made sev- 
eral changes in all Departments which caused the general disturbance in 
and out of the Government, and the people experienced troubles and tribu- 
lations. The matters concerning the laws of the country that were made dur- 
ing the last three years lowered the nation’s standard, and the public affairs 
have been contaminated. Therefore the so-called Nai Xaé. or Cabinet is 
hereby abolished, and the Zui Chung Bu, or National Council will be es- 
tablished according to the old system. The rules and regulations governing 
this body will be the same as the old Eui Chung Pu, but select a few points 
from the present system, which may be convenient and useful, and add to 
the old, But in all cases the old systein should be used as much as possible. 
This is our idea and let it be known to all. 

The members of the new Council are as follows: Kim Pyeng Shi, 
President ; Pak Chung Yang, Vice-President; Min Yong Whan, Kim Yong 
Su, Yun Yong Ku, Nam Chung Chul and Yun Yong Sun. 

September 28th, Edict :—The relatives of the Royal family lost their of- 
fices and pay from the government for the last three years. At this time 
when we are changing the form of government, we must remember our re- 
latives. Therefore, let all those who are related to the Royal family be giv- 
en titles and proper emoluments. 

October 6th, Appointments :— Minister of Education, Min Chong Muk. 

October 15th, Edict in reference to the insurgents and misbehavior of 
the troops sent to the country. 
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November Ist, Edict :—The Royal Ancestral portraits and the remains 
of Her Majesty, the late Queen have already been removed to the Kyeng 
Won Palace. We must also remove to the new Palace. Therefore let the 
work of construction of the buildings be hastened as fast as possible. 

Edict :—The delay of the Royal funeral has been caused by several rea- 
sons. The new grave that was selected is not altogether satisfactory to many, 
therefore, some more suitable place must be selected. 

November 13th, Appointments :— Minister of War, Min Yong Whan ; 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works, Yi Yun Yong. 

November 17th, Edict No. 3:—Rules governing the salary of the mem- 
bers of the Council of State (1). The President, $5,000 per annum ; the Coun- 
cillors, $3,000 (2). The salaries to be paid by a special appropriation accord- 
ing to = law explained in edict No. 57 issued in the so4th year of the 


Dyna 

A Edict No. 4 :—Rules concerning the railroads in the country. The rail- 
road gauge be fixed at five English feet instead of four and a half as an- 
nounced before. 

Edict :—Railroads and mines are important enterprises to the country, 
therefore the government has granted concessions to an American and 
French company to build railways in the country. In granting the conces- 
sions the government agreed to buy the land for the companies to build their 
lines, stations, and ware houses. This will cost the government considerable 
money. The present finantial condition is such that it cannot afford to grant 
any more concessions of a simila: nature to any nationality, therefore with- 
in one year from the date of the issuance of this decree no concession of this 
this kind will be granted. 

December 8th, Edict:—The royal troops who took part in subduing the 
riotous bands of the country showed their true military spirit and demons- 
trated their loyalty to Us. We have not enjoyed our meals and have spent 
many sleepless nights on account of the disturbed condition of the interior, 
but now once more peace reigns throughout the kingdom. It is all due to 
the repentance of the misled citizens, and the meritorious services which 
were rendered by the officers of the army. In recognition of the faithful per- 
formance of their duties We hereby order the Minister of War to report to 
Us the names of deserving officers and soldiers for the purpose of giving 
the suitable rewards. 


December 13th, Appointments :—Minister of Law, Cho Pyeng Sik. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Rev. W. B. Scranton, M. D. Superintendent of the Methodist Mission 
and his mother Mrs. M. F. Scranton returned from their visit to Shanghai 
and Nanking. 


A Japanese editor writing in the “Far East” announces “Love and 
Peace “as the Foreign Policy of Nippon and sums up the policy towards _ 
Korea to “guarantee and promote her independence.” 


, Western China to the foreign community on the Sth inst. 


JS - In Seoul, Dec. 7th, from the U. S. Miss Sabie L. AARLEs to join the 
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THE INDEPENDENT is pleased with our “interesting and important de- 
parture’’ in publishing a photogravure of His Majesty, the King and expres- 
ses gratification that “THe ReposiTory intends to keep fully up to the - 
times” in this respect. Thanks, that is our aim and we hope to keep in 
speaking distance, at least, with the times. 


Mrs. Bishop who is the guest of Dr. McLeavy Brown is busily engaged 
writing a book on Korea which will be published sometime next summer. 
We look with lively interest for the appearance of the book from the pen of 
this gifted writer and famous traveller. Mrs. Bishop delivered a lecture on | 


In western countries we frequently hear of long and persistent balloting 
before an election takes place. Here the order is reversed. On the 13th 
of last month the Prime Minister was appointed. Up to December 8th he 
sent in his fifteenth resignation, but with equal pertinacity His Majesty re- | 
fused to accept it. Whoever heard of an occidental resigning fifteen times 
from a 5,000 dollar position. We do not know which to admire the more, 
the modesty of the Prime Minister, or the determination of the King. 


Mrs. H. G. Underwood has an interesting article on “Among the Wo- 
men in Korea” in the November number of “/Voman's Work in the Far 
' East.” She tells of the work of her own mission, the Presbyterian, the 
places already entered. the difficulties encountered, and the victories won. 
She quotes Mrs. Gifford’s plan of securing helpers which is “to take a wo- 
man fora couple of months, then send her home and taxe another,” thus 
employing them in every day work, and we suppose combining the theory 
and practice. The “plural wife question” is spoken of as “a monster dif- 
ficulty” which we find a somewhat remarkable shall we say conviction or 
admission? The easy and pleasant thing to do is our temptation, and yet 
thinking of the future of the church and the future of the poor women even 
outside the church it seems to some of -us that our only clear tho hard duty 
is to take a firm stand against polygamy. At present, however, our mission 
is‘almost evenly divided on this question. 
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ARRIVALS. 


In Seoul, Dec. 3rd from England, Rev. A. B. TURNER to join the Eng- 
~lish Church Mission. 


- In Seoul, Dec. 3rd, from England, Mr. H. PEARSON to join the same 
Mission. 


In Seoul, Dec. 7th, from the U. S. Miss AGNES BRYDEN to join The 
_~¥lla Thing Memorial (Baptist) Mission. 
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